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Principals and Teachers Leading Together 
Most of the literature on educational leadership has the principal of the school as 
its primary focus. Within the current climate of educational reform, there is a move 
towards expanding the study of school leadership to include the activities of others who 
have influence within the organization, particularly teachers Tt has hecome more evident 
that educational leadership may be the province of many persons other than 
superintendents, principals and vice principals (Hart, 1995; Wilson, 1993; Sirotnik & 
Kimball, 1996; Lieberman, 1988). The current emphasis on shared decision making, site 
based management, collaboration, teachers as change agents and as staff developers, all 
contribute to the distribution of leadership in the school (Fullan, 1993; Wasley, 1991; 
Smylie, 1995; Murphy, 1995). 

The focus of this study is the concept of leadership as influence processes (Yukl, 
1989). The first report of this study (Leithwood, Jantzi, Ryan & Steinbach, 1997; Ryan, 
1998), describes who the peer nominated non-administrative leaders are, their leadership 
practices and their sources of power. This paper reports on a second analysis of the data 
and has two main purposes: 

• the perceived impact of teacher leadership 

• the conditions in the school that support or constrain teacher leadership 

The findings are based on these phenomena as seen through the eyes of the peer 
nominated teacher leaders, their colleagues and the principal. 

Conceptual Background and Literature Review 
A review of the state of the art of knowledge about the purposes of this study is 
outlined in this section. The limited amount of research available on the topic prevents 
the use of a framework or a theory of teacher leadership as a guide for the data collection 
and analysis. A grounded approach is taken in order to explore the emergence of a 
theory (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). However, certain areas of relevant theory and research 
were helpful in interpreting some of the data. This review of the literature presents an 
intellectual backdrop to the study with an emphasis on the concepts of leadership and in 
particular teacher leadership. 
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The Concepts of Leadership and Teacher Leadership 

Leadership . The concept of leadership that frames this study is based on the 
literature that views leadership as existing throughout organizations in a non 
administrative, non role defined, informal way; leadership that emanates from any level 
of the organization, that is distributed throughout the organization; a concept of 
leadership about which Ogawa and Bossert (1995) say, “one that sees it everywhere” 
(p.241). Ogawa and Bossert (1995) conceptualize leadership as an organizational quality 
that is “embedded not in particular roles but in the relationships that exist among the 
incumbents of roles” (p. 235). Little (1995) points out that it is in this environment that 
the most promising approaches to teacher leadership programmes are likely to occur 
where there is evidence of interactive theories of leadership. Transformational 
leadership (Bums, 1978; Leithwood, 1992), facilitative leadership (Dunlap & Goldman, 
1993), democratic empowering leadership (Blase & Anderson, 1995), synergistic 
leadership (Covey,1993), and communities of leaders (Sergiovanni, 1992, 1994; Barth, 
1990) are all models of leadership that exhibit an interactive relationship and emphasize 
the changing role of leaders to one where leaders and followers are collaborators and 
where power is shared. 

Studies by Leithwood and his colleagues (1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994) have 
indicated that the form of leadership perceived to be most helpful by teachers involved in 
educational change and restructuring is transformational leadership. Yukl (1989) defines 
transformational leadership as “the process of influencing major changes in the attitudes 
and assumptions of organization members and building commitment for the 
organization’s mission or objectives” (p. 204). Bums (1978), in his model of 
transformational leadership, posits that leaders gain commitment from followers by 
appealing to higher ideals, morals, values and empowerment. And Roberts (1985) 
articulates transformational leadership as a vision in which the workers can share. 
Current literature on transformational leadership, (Leithwood, 1994; Kowalski & Oates, 
1993) suggests that the goal of commitment to a common purpose that rises above 
organizational detail is a moral value. 
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The less complex and more routine tasks that leaders assume are referred to by 
Bums (1978) as transactional, that is, a management style characterized by clear task 
definition and rewards. For Bums (1978) transformational and transactional leadership 
are mutually exclusive. In a critique of the work of Bums, Bass (1985) argues that these 
two forms of leadership are on opposite ends of the continuum and that although most 
leaders exhibit both transactional and transformational leadership, good leaders integrate 
them both. 

Leithwood and his colleagues (1990, 1991, 1992, 1993) have identified seven 
practices of a transformational leader: 1 ) identifies and articulates a vision; 2 ) fosters 
the acceptance of group goals; 3) conveys high performance expectations; 4 ) provides 
appropriate models; 5 ) provides intellectual stimulation; 6 ) provides individualized 
support; 7 ) creates a productive school culture; 8 ) develops structures to foster 
participation in school decision making. In a recent study, Leithwood (1994) adds two 
transactional dimensions to the ihodel: contingent reward and management by exception 
(p. 507). 

Teacher Leadership . Katzenmeyer and Moller (1996) support the notion of 
leadership as influence processes by defining teacher leadership as “contributing to 
school reform or student learning (within or beyond the classroom), influencing others to 
impfOve their professional practice, or identifying with and contributing to a community 
of leiders”(p. 5 ). Sirotnik and Kimball ( 1 996), use the definition of leaders tiip as “the 
exercise of significant and responsible influence” (p. 1 83). They make no attempt to 
“alter the definition depending on whether we are talking about teacher or administrator 
leadership” (p. 183). They believe it is the role definition that makes the difference. 

Some studies of teacher leadership describe formal positions (Wasley, 1991, 
Smylie & Denny, 1990; Hart, 1995; Lieberman, Saxl & Miles, 1988; Smylie & Brownlee 
Conyers, 1992) while others describe informal roles (Fullan & Hargreaves, 1991; Fullan, 
1993; Whitaker, 1995a, Whitaker, 1995 b). Formal teacher leaders usually have been 
selected by the administration or by colleagues to be chairpersons, to hold positions such 
as department heads or grade level representatives. Sometimes these teachers represent 
the school and the principal at district office meetings or serve on district committees. 
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While teacher leadership can be enhanced by the creation of formal positions, it 
can also thrive informally. Informal teacher leadership roles can come from sources that 
are subtle and do not increase the hierarchy in the schools. In every school there are 
teachers who distinguish themselves from their peers by assuming informal leadership 
roles. These teachers are committed not only to their classroom work but also to the 
profession as a whole. 

[ Informal leaders ] define success in terms of what happens in the entire school, not 
just their classrooms. These teachers are recognized by their peers and administrators 
as those staff members who are always volunteering to head new projects, mentor and 
support other teachers, accept responsibility for their own professional growth, 
introduce new ideas, and promote the mission of the school (Harrison & Lembeck, 
1996, p. 111). 



The Perceived Impact of Teacher Leadership 

Teacher leadership is promoted by advocates for school reform in order to 

successfully bring about change (Fullan & Hargreaves, 1991), to make use of teachers 

underutilized knowledge and expertise, (Smylie, 1995) to promote a more democratic 

school social system (Hart, 1995), and to enhance teaching as a profession (Fullan, 1993). 

intimately, this is expected to lead to improved teacher practice and student outcomes 

(Wasley, 1991; Smylie, 1995; Hart, 1995). 

Teacher leadership offers possibilities for improving teaching conditions. It 
replaces the solitary authority of the principal with collective authority; it provides 
a constructive format in which adults can interact that overcomes daily classroom 
isolation; and it helps transform schools into contexts for adults as well as 
children’s learning (Barth, 1988, p.136). 



While researchers such as Berman & McLaughlin ( 1977) and Fullan (1991) 
suggest that the principal is the key to the successful implementation of change 
initiatives, there is also recognition of the need for the involvement of a wide range of 
stakeholders in order to assure institutionalization of the change (Sergiovanni, 1994; 
Fullan, 1993). For change to occur, those who are directly affected by the change should 
be involved in defining the problem and identifying the solution. Change initiatives 
imposed from the top down have rarely been successful. "Teachers, more than any 
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others, are the key to educational change” (Hargreaves, 1994, p. 10). Fullan (1993) 
argues that change to accomplish school restructuring can come about through teacher 
leadership, but first teachers must become a profession of learners who engage in inquiry 
and reflective practice, who are collaborative, who are capable of vision building and 
mastery. 

Smylie (1989) and Showers (1989) have shown that through peer coaching and 
mentoring, new teachers draw on the expertise of other teachers to learn more about their 
instructional practice. Programmes of this nature provide a structure for collaborative 
professional development and contribute to “school norms of collegiality and 
experimentation” (Showers, 1985, p.45). Hart (1995) describes the role of experienced 
teachers in mentoring new teachers in an informal manner in the context of a trusting 
relationship as an important means of improving professional growth. 

Professionalism for teachers suggests teachers who are changing and growing, 
who have a high level of training and practice, who have increased autonomy and 
authority, and are legitimately involved in making educational decisions (Darling 
Hammond, 1988). Whether it be in the formal establishment of teacher leaders or the 
informal roles, there is evidence that when teachers take on roles of leadership, their own 
learning increases (Wasley, 1991; Lieberman et al, 1988; Louis & King, 1993; Fullan, 
1993). Involvement in union activities provides learning opportunities for teachers 
beyond their own school. Through summer institutes, union representatives who perform 
a formal leadership role, network with teachers from other districts thereby acquiring a 
sense of the work of their colleagues over a wider jurisdiction. 

One of the benefits of formal and informal teacher leadership is the development 
of a more democratic school (Hart, 1995) that provides opportunities for teachers to 
participate in educational decisions and where the relationship of the teachers with the 
administrative staff can become one of collegiality and partnership. In this way the 
hierarchical nature of traditional schools can be flattened to include more sharing through 
the interaction of teachers and principals characterized by teamwork, dialogue and 
collaborative work. 
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Conley (1993) summarizes the benefits of teacher leadership in the following 
way: the possibilities for reflecting democratic principles of participation in the 
workplace; enhancing teachers’ satisfaction with their work; increasing teachers’ sense 
of professionalism; stimulating organizational change; providing a route to increased 
organizational efficiency; and revitalizing teachers through increased interaction with 
their colleagues (cited in Leithwood, et al, 1997). 

Conditions that Support Teacher Leadership 

School Culture . Since leadership in general and teacher leadership in particular 
are an organizational phenomenon (Ogawa & Bossert, 1995) it is important to understand 
the culture in which it operates. 

The extent of teacher leadership influence in a school depends in large measure on 
the group ethos, collegial and professional norms, and customs of a school or 
district (Hart, 1995, p. 12). 

Teacher leadership, in whatever form it takes, formal or informal, is dependent on 
a collaborative relationship among teachers and between teachers and the administrators 
of the school. Nias, Southworth & Yeomans, (1989) suggest that collaborative school 
cultures are characterized by a strong sense of commitment among its teachers to a 
common task and set of goals, where both individuality and interdependence of 
individuals within the group are valued 

Collaboration is based on collegiality The most important skill required by 
teacher leaders to build collegiality identified by Lieberman et al. (1988) is building trust 
and rapport. Judith Warren Little (1982, 19.88) has chronicled the power of collegiality 
in supporting and facilitating positive change. She maintains that collegiality is based on 
the extent to which teachers work, plan and share together. 

Shared Decision Making . Shared decision making (SDM) is a most concrete 
form of participation that would determine the extent to which stakeholders actually have 
any say in what happens in schools. 

The involvement of teachers in decisions that affect their work towards improving 
student outcomes has been available for some time. Rosenholtz (1985) has found that 
schools become more effective places for ( student ) learning when teachers participate 
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in activities which decrease their isolation and require them to assume responsibilities in 
addition to the day to day instruction of students. The basic assumption is that lasting 
school improvement and enhanced learning opportunities for students will occur when 
teachers become more involved in professional decision making at the school site 
(Lieberman & Miller, 1984; Glickman, 1990). Duke, Showers and Imber (1980) identify 
benefits to teacher involvement in traditional SDM opportunities as: higher quality joint 
decisions, a sense of workplace democracy, teacher compliance with decisions, closer 
relationships among teachers, and opportunities for teacher career progression. 

Researchers have found that teachers are more often involved in “technical” 
decisions which involve such things as decisions about textbooks, instructional and 
curriculum policy at the classroom level (Duke et al., 1980; Mohrman et al., 1978; 
Conley, Schmidle & Shedd, 1988; Rice & Schneider, 1994; Taylor & Bogotch, 1994). 

At the same time, the studies revealed that teachers wish to be more involved in the 
“managerial” domain that involve decisions around hiring and evaluating teachers, 
selecting department or team leaders, school budget, determining work assignments, 
determining the school’s administrative and organizational arrangements general school 
policy artd instructional issues. The higher the involvement in managerial decisions the 
higher their job satisfaction. 

When teachers are deprived of decision nialdng opportunities, they repdrt more 
dissatisfaction, more stress and less loyalty to principals (Conley, 1991). Lack of 
involvment can lead teachers to feel isolated, alienated and without any sense of control 
of their workplace (Rosenholtz, 1989). Duke et al. (1980) describe the constraints of 
involvement in SDM as lack of time, loss of autonomy, teacher skepticism (often viewed 
by teachers as a formality or attempt to create the illusion of teacher influence) and 
jeopardizing collective bargaining agreements. The insular structure of schools and the 
lack of administrative expectations for teachers’ involvement limit collegial and teacher- 
administrator interactions (Hargreaves, 1991, 1995). Weiss & Cambone (1990) and 
Weiss Cambone & Wyeth (1992), have shown that even where principals support the 
process of SDM and cooperate with teachers, the changes in the balance of power in the 
school presents problems. Corcoran’s study (cited in Conley, 1991) of committee work 
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influence is diminished by principals who dominate meeting agenda and inconveniently 
schedule meetings . Weiss etai, (1 992) point out that the .attitude of some teachers 
toward shared decision making may cool over time and although they want to be 
consulted and to be heard they often want the principal to make the decisions. If teachers 
are used to operating in a hierarchy, they also feel incapable of making many of the 
decisions (Wasley, 1991 ). 

However,, in. spite of these constraints, it seems that teachers do not want to 

entirely give up the process. As Weisset.al, ( 1992 ) suggest. 

In the schools that we studied, people complained a good deal about the .aches and- 
strains of shared decision ma king, hut only one or two people said that they wanted to 
go back to the way thing s were in the past - and even they hedged. With ail the 
discontents it foments, shared decision making gives school faculties-a measure of 
control over their work lives and over opportunities for their students. It is not a 
benefit that most teachers are willing to give up (p.365). 

The B ole of the Principal s In their study of teacher leaders and their relationship 

with their, principals, Smylie and Brownlee Conyers ( 1 992 ) state that 

because most new teacher leadership roles depend heavily on teacher 
leader/principal interaction and collaboration, principals are in the first order 
positions to block, to support and facilitate, and to shape the nature and function of 
teacher leadership in their schools (p. 151). 

The changing role of the teacher and the principal are central to the development 
of teacher leadership. The role of the principal is being redefined in more democratic 
terms to acco mmo date the interests of the stakeholders (Murphy & Seashore Louis, 1994; 
Leithwood, Jantzi & Fernandez, 1994; Bredeson, 1995). Democratic schools are marked 
by widespread participation in issues of governance and policy making. Teachers and 
principals must therefore leant to develop new skills of working together. “Although 
relationships between teacher leaders and other teachers are clearly important (Little, 
1990; Smylie & Denny, 1990; Wasley, 1991), it is the relationship between teacher 
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leaders and their principals that may be the most crucial” (Smylie & Brownlee Conyers, 
1992, p.151). 

The literature is replete with suggestions of what principals and teachers must do. 
A recommended list would suggest that principals must provide opportunities for more 
teachers to come out of the classroom and assume leadership in a variety of ways 
(Sirotnik & Kimball, 1996 ); teachers must be encouraged to be critically reflective of 
their work and to find opportunities for their voices to be heard ( Fullan, 1994 ); school 
organizational structures must change to accomodate leadership opportunites for 
teachers ,and princip al s must disse mina te information and promote staff development 
(O’Hair, Bastian, Spaulding & Kohl, 1996; Odden & Wohlstetter, 1995). “Support, 
facilitation and possibility” are stellar principal empowering behaviours identified by 
Reitzug (1994). Empowering teachers to share in decision making requires principals 
who are “intuitive, risk taking, visionary, self-confident, empathetic and trusting” 
(Donahue, 1993, p. 303). These kinds of leaders must “harness the collective genius” 
(Senge,1990, p. 257) of their organization and realize the valtie of collaboration and 
expand opportunities for teachers, parents, and local community members to be more 
substantially involved in guiding their schools. 

Cohditibn^ that Constrain Teacher Leadership 

A major constraint to the development of teachers as leaders and the 
opportunities to exercise leadership is the issue of time. Time taken for work outside of 
the classroom likely interferes with time needed for students (Smylie & Denny, 1990; 
Weiss & Cambone, 1994); if time is provided it is usually not enough (Wasley, 1991) and 
leaders often spend too much time doing administrative tasks rather than working with 
other teachers. As well, additional responsibilities takes time from personal lives 
(Bascia, 1977). Needless to say, leadership activities are not for everyone and many 
teachers find that they have enough on their plates and are not interested in 
responsibilities outside of their classroom. 

Another constraint is the lack of training available for teachers to develop 
leadership skills (Wasley, 1991; Fullan, 1993). And in the same vein, the promotion of 
teachers to leader positions which are outside their areas of expertise can set up a 
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credibility gap with their colleagues (Little, 1 995;Lieberman, et al, 1988). As a result, 
the studies show that teachers are more likely to learn and change classroom practices 
themselves than are those who are presumed to benefit from their work (Smylie, 1994), 
or the profession as a whole (Fullan, 1994). Teaching is known to have well established 
egalitarian and privacy norms of the profession. This can isolate teacher leaders from 
their peers and that set up a ‘we-they’ syndrome (Conley, Schmidle & Shedd, 1988; 
Wasley, 1991; Little, 1988, 1990; Smylie & Denny, 1990; Smylie, 1989; 1992). 

And finally, lack of empowerment and lack of opportunity made available by the 
principal of the school can be a major condition that prohibits the growth of teacher 
leadership (Fullan & Hargreaves, 1991; Fullan, 1993). 

Methodology 

Qualitative research methodology, based on the interpretive paradigm (Burrell & 
Morgan, 1979) was used in this study of leadership. Within this paradigm was the use of 
the multi site case study method. The case study approach is an “intensive, holistic 
description and analysis of a single entity, phenomenon, or social unit” (Merriam, 1988, 
p. 16). In this study, the unit of analysis was the school and the phenomenon was teacher 
leadership. 

The Sample. 

This study was an extension of an earlier study (See Leithwood et al., 1997) in 
seven secondary schools where the staff were undergoing various change initiatives as a 
result of current government policies and were willing to participate in various data 
collections. 

More than 400 teachers in all seven schools were asked to nominate teachers they 
regarded as leaders exclusive of the principal or vice principal. Nominees were rank 
ordered according to the number of nominations received. For the purposes of this study 
three schools were purposively selected from this group of six, in order to have variety in 
the size of the schools and the context. Each school was located in a different school 
district, two of which were Catholic school districts and one was a Public school district. 
One school was in a small, urban community, one school was located in the heart of a 
major urban centre, and one was located in a small rural community but was the largest 
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of the three schools serving a widely spread area. Another reason these three schools 
were chosen was that there had been little change in the teaching staff since the 
beginning of the study therefore providing stability to the information gathered as all 
teacher leaders were available for interviews over the three year period of the original 
and this study. The schools varied in size with populations of 550 to 1600 students. The 
schools also varied in their student population being representative of both diverse and 
homogenous student background in terms of ethnicity and socio economic status. 

The top four teacher leader nominees in each school ( 1 2 in total ), along with the 
eighteen nominators ( some of whom were nominees ) and the three principals were the 
research subjects for this study. Of the twelve teacher leaders, six were male and six 
were female. Ten were department heads, one was an assistant department head and one 
was a guidance counselor who was chair of an important committee in the school. Four 
of those noiininated as leaders were currently, or had been in the past, the school 
representative to the teachers’ union. Although teachers not in positions of responsibility 
were often mentioned, they were not among those most frequently nominated. 

The principals were all male. Two of them had had terms as vice pri ncipal in the 
school in which they became principal. 

D^la Cbkitction 

For the purposes of this study, data were collected primarily through dii-site 
interviews of the participants mentioned above. Direct observation during on site visits, 
and documentation such as reports, newsletters, newspaper accounts, meeting Agenda, 
and in one case, a previous study, were collected and analyzed. 

Semi-structured Interviews . An interview protocol was used to guide the 
interviews which provided data from three different points of view: the nominators, the 
nominees and the principal. 

Interviews were carried out on site and were tape recorded. They lasted from 45 
minutes ( for nominees who had not been nominators ) to an hour and a half ( for teacher 
leaders who were also nominators and for the principals of the schools). The interviews 
were transcribed following each round. 
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Data Analysis. 

Interview data were initially analyzed using the constant comparative method 
(Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Strauss & Corbin, 1990). Guided by the research questions, all 
thirty six transcripts were coded into idea units and then examined for themes relating to 
demographic data relevant to the philosophies and personal characteristics of the 
nominees and the principals The perceived influence of the nominees and the conditions 
in the school were major themes. “By analyzing the data, the researcher generates a 
typology of concepts, gives the names or uses “native” labels, and then discusses them 
one by one”(Glesne & Peshkin, 1992, p. 165). 

1 proceeded in the analysis in the following way. After reading all of the 
transcripts and identifying themes, 1 coded individual response sets. 1 developed a three 
celled matrix in which 1 placed a response set, a broad category for example “Influence 
on the Students” and in the third cell 1 determined a less broad category such as 
“enhanced student learning”. 1 pursued this system for all of the transcripts, building a 
separate matrix for each research question and for each perspective i.e. nominator, 
nominee, principal. In some cases, where the responses were overlapping, 1 combined 
nominator and nominee. I was constantly comparing the data to the category, 
reorganizing and combining subsets of responses until 1 finally arrived at over reaching 
categories that summed up what I believed the participants to be saying. 1 counted the 
number of responses in each category in order to determine some similarities and 
differences among the schools and to provide data for cross case analysis. 1 then 
combined the data for each school into one matrix consisting of the broad category in cell 
one, and the number of responses for each school in their individual cell. 1 reported the 
findings in numberical displays as well as in narrative form. 1 preferred to use the 
numerical displays because it made me more comfortable with the claims 1 was making 
(Miles & Huberman, 1994). 

As the process of categorizing proceeded, 1 was able to apply empirically based 
concepts in analyzing some of the data. As recommended by Brinberg and McGrath, 
(1982) ‘the investigator must explore whether there is a plausible, conceptual 
explanation for the findings” (p. 1 8). 1 looked to the literature on organizational learning 
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io guide the categories for conditions in these schools. 



ied these constructs of conditions 
1 added to that the constructs of 



transformational leadership to guide the analysis of principal leadership. The analysis of 



the perceived impact of teacher leadership was based on grounded theory where I 
developed a series of themes from the accounts of the subjects which I interpreted and 



categorized. 

Background to the Study 

The following is a brief outline of some of the earlier analysis concerning the 
nature of teacher leadership (Ryan, 1998). The demographic data portrayed teacher 
leaders typically as well qualified, in mid career, in positions of responsibility, involved 
in union activities and motivated by a desire to be involved in decisions and influence 
outcomes. All but one of the teacher leaders were in the position of department head or 
assistant department head. The one who was not in a formal position of responsibility 
was a guidance counselor and had a high profile in the school due to her role as head of 
the strategic planning committee. 

The desire to “play a role in decision making and influence the outcomes” was 
the motivation of five of the teacher leaders to take on leadership practices beyond their 
job requirements. A personal tendency to leadership, a sense that teachers look to them 
for leadership due to their experience and expertise, and a strong work ethic were the 
other motivational forces for these teacher leaders. All, without exception, insisted that 
they were not on a career track to become administrators. The teacher leader practices 
were also similar in each school with administrative tasks most frequently mentioned 
although the types of administrative tasks differed. The power sources that the teacher 
leaders drew upon were experience, expertise, and positive personal characteristics. 

Findings 

The findings for each case are summarized in the narrative and displayed in a 
multi cell matrix (Tables 1 to 4) that encompasses the interpretations of the data for the 
purposes of comparison. Miles and Huberman (1994) recommend that displays help to 
communicate findings to the reader. 
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Context 

The description of the school settings in this study was meant to provide a 
detailed understanding about each school in order to help to clarify- the relationship 
between where people worked and what they said. 

There were differences among the schools in terms of size, their student 
populations and location. Students at School A represented a wide range in socio 
economic levels and academic levels. It w-as the policy of this school s district to 
integrate special needs students in the regular classroom, a policy that was popular with 
parents. As a result, the school had what one teacher described as 30 per cent 
“identified” students who required special programming. Also, the school building was 
inadequate and there w-ere no amenities often associated with secondary schools such as 
a cafeteria and physical education facilities. As a result, teachers actively recruited 
students to attend the school which they suggested resulted in attracting lower achieving 
students or at least students with special needs. 

Students at School B were fairly homogenous mainly coming from homes where 
education was valued, good grades were an expectation, and where there were average to 
above average income levels. This school offered academic programmes and 
recomniended that students who required less challenging courses attend the 
neighbouring school. 

Although many of the students in School C were academically oriented, a high 
number came from homes in which education was not valued and the cycle of social 
welfare was unbroken. 

The reputation of each of these schools in their community also varied. School A 
was seen as having a lot of extra curricular activities and involvement in the community. 
School B was looked upon as having the sophistication of a private school. Students at 
School B wore school uniforms which may have contributed to this view. School C 
attempted to be a full serv ice school, with social services available in the school such as a 
day care for the infant and pre school children of students as well as services from other 
provincial ministries. 
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There also were some differences in the philosophies of the schools and their 
histories. School A had only been in existence a short time. .The school was established 
to fill a need in its geographic area, and it did not attract experienced teachers from the 
city some distance away where the school district offices were located. Indeed the 



principal and vice principal did not live in the immediate community and many of the 
teachers were new to the profession. The distance was a source of some resentment by 
the teaching staff as they felt that they were frequently ignored by the senior 
administrators. Although it was a Catholic school, the principal explained that many of 
the students were not of that faith and it was the programmes that attracted the students 
to the school. 

The history of School B was rooted in the first principal who was a prominent 
educator in a Catholic high school located elsewhere in the school district. Staff 
members believed that he brought to their school its philosophical base. There was no 
problem attracting a highly qualified teaching staff as it was considered a desirable place 
to work. The principal had been there as vice principal and now as principal. 

School C, had a culture that arose from the work of a former principal and a 
teacher who was head of student services. Along with a very committed staff, they were 



able to acquire social services for their school to meet the needs of their students. The 
school became open to the community for the full use of its constituents. Being located 
some distance from the district offices did riot pose any problems for the teaching staff 



and in fact they welcomed, the independence that the distance afforded them. The former 
principal was considered by the staff to be charismatic and able to get things done as well 



as to attract energetic and well qualified teaching staff Although the new principal had 
beer, at the school as vice principal in the years when many of the changes were taking 



place, the staff continued to refer frequently to the former principal. 
The Perceived Impact of Teacher Leadership 



The impact of teacher leadership as perceived by the nominators and the teacher 



leaders themselves is indicated in Tablel , 



insert T au»Q i about here. 
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Nominators ’ View : 



On Colleagues At School A, the nominators identified the improvement of 
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The things Tvc learned from him, how w’ell he works with high needs studemo [<>nu 
as a result] my approach to them has been different. When I am dealing with 
things, topics that I’m not as versed in, politics and history. I’ll go ask him for help. 



Of significance in this category also were the number of comments made by 
nominators concerning the respect that they had for the teacher leaders. In School B 
some comments were: 

I look up to him and I think other people do too. 

When you talk to (him) you feel listened to. 



At School C, the teacher leaders were respected particularly because they were 
willing to stand up for what they believe in. They also had an impact on colleagues by 
helping them. “She makes my job a lot easier than it might otherwise be”. By 
spearheading the implementation of a Ministry initiative that was unpopular with the 
staff, one of the teacher leaders influenced the staff s willingness to buy into the 
programme. 

It was noted that in all three schools, the union representative influenced 
colleagues by virtue of the information they were privy to and their efforts to keep the 
staff informed. 

On Students . In all three schools, the influence of the teacher leaders on the 

students was evident. They provided many opportunities for students to have new 

learning experiences and thus enhanced their opportunities for learning. Most of the 

initiatives were of their own creation. As was said of a teacher leader at School C, 

She is able to recognize a student need and she seems to be able to create a 
programme that fits that need and she seems to be able to come up with staff who 
are appropriate for delivering [the programme]. 
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A nominator also recognized the abilities of a teacher leader to work with 
students “doing a lot of intervention work with kids”. 

On the School . Nominators made many comments about the influence of the 
teacher leaders on the school in general. In School A there was an emphasis on the 
initiation of school activities. The teacher leaders also made an effort to promote the 
school in the community. As one nominator said about a teacher leader, “Certainly the 
programmes that he initiates and carries through have an effect on the school because 
they’re seen in a very’ positive light in the community.” At School B, the teachers 
emphasized the school mission in their comments. “He maintains the philosophy of the 
school. He is someone who helps us hold the course”. And at School C, the teacher 
leaders also enhanced the reputation of the school and were instrumental in attracting 
experienced teachers to the school. 

On the Principal . Only at School A and School B did the nominators suggest that 
the teacher leaders had an influence on the principal. At School C, the nominators only 
mentioned that the teacher leaders had “clout” and were willing to lobby the principal on 
issues that were important to the teachers in their departments. 

Teacher Leaders ’ Views: 

At all three schools, the teacher leaders’ views were similar to that of the 

nominators except to mention some of their activities that would be less known to 

teaching staff in general. At School A, more than at any other school, the teacher leaders 

felt they influenced the teaching practices of their colleagues. The teacher leaders at 

School B felt they influenced student policies and influenced the provision of 

programmes and maintained the school mission. A teacher leader at School B influenced 

the direction of the school in the following way : 

I have a fairly well defined philosophy of what I think the school should be like, 
what the department should be like, what the responsibilities of teachers and 
counselors are, so I feel strongly about things. I’m constantly trying to move things 
in that direction. 

At School C the guidance counselor influenced curriculum by reporting on 
patterns on report cards and making recommendations regarding what kinds of 
programmes that should be offered. 
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All except a less experienced teacher leader at School A, and the assistant head at 
School C, were involved in staffing decisions regarding their own department. All had 
responsibility for decisions regarding budgeting in their own department but only in 
School B were they involved in budget decisions that affected the school in general. 

Eight of the teacher leaders had opportunities to mentor colleagues but for the most part 
it was informal and usually involved new teachers in their departments. 

While all the teacher leaders recognized that they could have influence on the 
principal, it was only at School B that they were able to change his opinion on issues. 

The teacher leaders talked about an instance when the principal wanted to implement a 
programme using a certain model. A committee was struck, they met, they researched 
the various models, consulted with the staff and convinced the principal to choose the 
model they preferred. 

At School A, one of the teacher leaders thought it was not necessary to try to 
influence the principal because he knew intuitively what the staff w’ould want and so 
their influence was not overt. These teacher leaders all thought that their principal was 
open to their suggestions. 

It w’as mainly by virtue of their reputation and their ability to convince him of 
priorities that the teacher leaders at School C felt that they had influence on the principal. 
Conditions that Support or Constrain Teacher Leadership 

The conditions that support teacher leadership in the three schools in this study, 
are indicated in Tables 2, and 3 and presented from the point of view of the nominators, 
the teacher leaders and the principals. The categories for the coding of these conditions 
were guided by the research on learning organizations (Leithwood, 1995). 

Insert Table 2 about here. 

Nominator and Teacher Leader Views : 

Vision . It was noted that while the teachers at School C made very little mention 
of the school vision per se, their commitment to the students was evident in their 
responses. Those in the other two schools spoke about the vision and mission of the 
school. As one teacher leader at School A said, “There is a lot of agreement in this 
school in terms of what we want in this school”. At School B, they spoke of the mission 
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to impart traditional values of work ethic and social norms of v iGur Ahilw providing 
serious academic programmes. 

School Culture. Because the teachers and teacher leaders at School A made 
many references to meeting the needs of students, they indicated that there was a culture 
in the school that centered on instructional practice, sharing of ideas and working 
together to achieve these ends. One teacher leader said, “If there is a problem here we all 
work at it”. While those in schools B and C, also indicated that there’s was a 
collaborative culture committed to meeting the needs of their students, the emphasis w as 
on providing suitable programmes rather than improving instructional practices. 

School Structure . Structures for decision making that provide for teachers and in 
particular teacher leaders to have input were discussed by most everyone interviewed. At 
School A, there was no formal decision making model or committee structure. 
Committees were set up for specific purposes and usually in an advisory capacity. As 
one teacher leader said. “We are not a committee type school”. According to 
interviewees, sometimes they were effective and sometimes not. Also, the teacher 
leaders thought that teachers did not always want to be involved in everything going on in 
the school. They believed that there were times when not much could be done to solve a 
problem given time constraints, work load and so on. Still, teacher leaders felt that they 
had influence and that their concerns could be voiced. Influence was effected when 
teachers (and in particular the teacher leaders of the school ) talked to the principal. 
Concer mng this, one of the nominators expressed the view that one gr^up had too muvn 
influence in the school. 

At School B, the teacher leaders had designed the decision making model and the 

/ 

principal trusted them to decide what was best. The committee structure and decision 



making process were described in the following way: 

We developed a process where a problem was brought to the committee and the 
committee would kind of discuss it, survey the staff, bring the results back to the 
staff and the staff would vote on it and then we would see how it would be 
implemented by the administration. We did a little survey of the staff about what 
they liked and what they didn’t like and one of the things that came up on several 
responses of the good things was the new school decision making model and 
people see it as there is a decision making process that involves the whole staff. 
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When the principal gives power to the committees, it is not just a talk thing. He 
actually does it because he has allowed certain decisions to override his personal 
beliefs. 

The system of decision making at School C was in a state of flux as staff tried to 
move from a majority vote model to one of consensus. Those interviewed recognized 
that there was a system in place with authority given to committees after they had 
consensus, but at this time it did not appear to be working well. They thought that there 
were too many committees and the problem of gaining concensus took too long so that by 
the time the decision was made it was either too late or everyone had forgotten what the 
issue was in the first place. Some interviewees thought the principal was going to do 
what he wanted to do anyway. 

School Strategies . School B had specific strategies in place that involved the 
staff as a group to set up systems of checks and balances designed to focus on priorities. 
This was partly due to their efforts to implement a Strategic Planning Committee whose 
agenda it was to develop these strategies. School A was in the planning process of using 
professional activity days to establish strategies. The work of one of the committees at 
School C was to arrive at strategies for group processes. 

Policy and Resources. In Schools A and C, located in smaller communities, 
there was mention of the school reaching out to the community but for the most part, 
those interviewed made very few comments about policies and resources in their schools. 
Principals ' View : 

Table 3 summarizes the conditions that support leadership in the schools from the 
point of view of the three principals. 

Insert Table 3 about here. 

Vision . The principals all spoke about the vision and mission of each of the 
schools. The principal of School A admitted that he was not sure that it was as clear to 
the whole staff as he would like. 

School Culture. The principal of School A said that there was a culture of 
“doing” and being active in many ways. “There are a lot of self starters in the school”. 
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There was a sense that anything “is a go as long as its going to benefit the classroom and 
the kids in the school”. 

The principal of School B said that there existed a culture that was relaxed, open 
and honest and that the teachers supported one another. There was no sense of 
“territorial empire building”. Everything the teachers did was for the “betterment of the 
students”. 

Creating a culture that was willing to accept change was the goal of the principal 
of School C. The principals of Schools A and C wanted their staff to be more open to 
debate and sharing of ideas particularly from those who were not part of the core group 
of teacher leaders. All three principals shared the belief that they had a very strong, 
knowledgeable staff. 

School Structures . Because the processes for decision making and input into the 
direction of the school was mainly through informal means and mainly limited to the 
core group who seemed to have the power, it was indicated that School A was not 
considered to be “open and inclusive”. The principal recognized that there was a group 
of teacher leaders who had a great deal of influence and were not always open to 
dissenting ideas. Teachers at this school thought they had to get the support of this group 
before their ideas could be implemented. The principal believed that he had a good sense 
of “what was going on” because the school was small. The fact that it was small also 
was a condition that provided for team teaching, and the informal decision making 
processes. 

At School B, the principal established a Strategic Planning Committee, provided 
the opportunity for the members to professional development sessions to learn strategies 
for implementation and basically left the rest up to the committee to go forward with it 
with his full support. 

The principal at School C said that every staff member had to serve on at least 
one major committee. Committees met and then “floated mandates” until they reached 
consensus on what was acceptable to the staff. The principal of School C established 
cross department teaching assignments as an attempt to break down the balkanization of 
departments common to secondary' schools. 
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School Strategies. All three principals thought that there were established 
strategies in their schools around school goals, growth plans, and opportunities for 
teachers to share expertise. 

Policy and Resources . The three principals said that they were committed to 
providing resources for staff professional development. They agreed that the sharing of 
information was an important condition that supported teacher leadership and they made 
every' effort to do so. 

PrinPinol 1 in 

The leadership of the principal was analyzed according to the constructs of 
transformational leadership (Leithwood, 1992; Leithwood, et al, 1995, 1996 ) and is 
presented in Table 4 from the view of the nominators and the teacher leaders. The 
principals’ own view of their leadership is presented in narrative form only. 

Insert Table 4 about here. 

Nominator and Teacher Leader Views: 

Informal observation suggested that Principal A was soft spoken, well mannered 
and respectful. Principal B was energetic, outgoing, and enthusiastic, while Principal C 
was quietly philosophical, well informed and somewhat detached. 

The nominators and teacher leaders at all three schools agreed that their principal 
provided individualized support to anyone on the staff who was interested in leadership 
activities. 

The principal of School A had strengths in the areas of shared purposes and goals, 
providing professional development for teachers and strengthening a culture of 
collaboration through the sharing of instructional practices. However, the lack of 
committee structure in the school indicated that he did not take steps to openly distribute 
power for leadership throughout the school. 

The principal at School B was praised by staff members in every' dimension of the 
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.At School C there was an extensive committee structure that involved all of the 
staff. All four of the teacher leaders spoke negatively about the committee structure and 
the process for decision making, although one of them thought that the sharing of ideas 
and involving everyone in the process was worthwhile. The principal expressed concern 
that the process was slow to gain acceptance particularly with the “old guard” who in the 
past, through their persuasive powers, were able to gain support for a majority vote. But 
the teacher leaders and their peers still believed they were able to exercise leadership 
through their influence. It was the lack of authority they felt they were missing, authority 
they may have had in the past. 

Principals ’ View : 

All three principals saw themselves as having a vision shared with “the staff, the 
students, the parents and the community” They all had a system for setting goals with the 
staff and they described themselves as “enabling”, “a facilitator”, and “leading from the 
side”. They all talked about having high expectations, sharing information, providing 
resources and opportunities for professional development. 

There were however, some differences in the emphasis that permeated their 
discussions. The principal of School A frequently returned to the theme of providing 
what was best for the students. He also built on the strengths of the teachers and 
provided the resources that were necessary and that allowed them to act on their area of 
interest. 

At School B, the principal talked about his role in developing partnerships in the 
community in order to provide more resources for the students. Principal B was clearly 
committed to developing leadership in his teachers by encouraging them to take on 
responsibilities, especially those whom he thought had potential to be leaders. He also 
celebrated the work of the teacher leaders, and provided interested staff with hooks, 
articles, minutes of meetings and so on in order to spark their interest. He attended 
conferences and workshops and shared the information with the staff He sought out 
opportunities for staff members to sit on district committees. 

An emphasis on developing a true model of shared leadership seemed to he a 
poignant issue for the principal of School C. He was committed to developing leaders 
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among the staff and his approach was through the committee structure where he believed 
those with expertise would stand out. He also shared information through the committee 
structure by providing what was needed to those involved. 

The principals of Schools B and C believed that there existed a culture that was 
open to disparate ideas but was an area that all three principals, particularly Principal A 
wanted to improve. 

Constraints 

Nominator and Teacher Leader Views: 

The significant constraints that the teacher leaders identified were mainly to do 
with the decision making processes particularly in School A and School C. The teachers 
at School C found that the decision making; processes were too complex. The teachers at 
School A thought that because there were some less than hard working department heads, 
it was inevitable that there were a core group of leaders particularly among those who 
were willing to give more of their time to the students and the school in general. In all of 
the schools the traditional structures prevented them from being more collaborative 
through planning and working together. 

Principals ' View: 

The principals identified some constraints to the development of teacher 
leadership. The principal of School A felt constrained by the structures that prevented 
creative ways of providing for differentiated use of staff due to the restrictions imposed 
by the teachers’ union. The principal of School B felt the constraint of teachers not being 
ready or for that matter not wanting to take on extra responsibilities. He believed this 
interfered with his efforts to develop teacher leadership. The principal of School C 
discussed the “growing pains” of a staff moving towards a new decision making model 
while wanting to hold on to the former system. 

Point of View 

Much of the findings of this study were presented from the point of view of the 
nominators, the teacher leaders and the principals of the schools. One cannot make 
numerical comparisons as to the frequency of the ‘idea units’ as expressed in the 
interviews as there was only one principal, four teacher leaders and six nominators for 
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each school. However, it was of interest to see if these subjects indicated a different 
perception of such things as the impact of teacher leadership and school conditions. 

There was an overall tendency for the nominators to have a more narrow perspective 
because they did not always know all that the teacher leaders were doing. Also, the 
teacher leaders w'ere often reluctant to talk about themselves while the principal tended 
to have a very broad focus. Given these caveats, the varying points of view suggested 
that the perceived impact of teacher leadership seemed to be similar for both the teacher 
leaders and the nominators. The conditions in the school, some of which were 
significantly different one from the other, were similar within the schools m the eyes of 
the nominators, the teacher leaders and the principal. 

The analysis of these points of view would suggest that those working within the 
school tend to see their colleagues and the conditions in the work place in a similar light 
with only slight variations. 

Summary and Discussion 

The staff of these schools were engaged in reform initiatives and were 
participating in another study which suggests that these teachers and their principal were 
committed to taking steps toward school improvement. Nevertheless, the interview and 
observational data provided different perspectives on teacher leadership in secondary 
schools as they are commonly structured, an area that has not been widely researched. 

Some of the effects of teacher leadership as well as conditions and constraints 
identified in the literature were evident in this study. 

The Perceived Impact of Teacher Leadership 

Much has been written about the contribution that teacher leaders can make in the 
“larger arena- the arena of school reform” (Troen & Boles, 1995, p. 376). A major focus 
of current reform initiatives is the stimulation of teacher leadership to bring about change 
(Fullan, 1993, 1995; Little, 1988) and the provision to capitalize on the knowledge and 
expertise of teachers to enhance the professionalism of teachers. In all three schools 
some of the teacher leaders in this study were able to influence staff to accept change. 

Improving colleagues’ teaching techniques has been identified as an important 
role for lead teachers (Wasley, 1991; Lieberman et al, 1988; Trachman & Levine, n.d.; 
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Smylie, 1992). Overall, the teacher leaders in this study had a significant influence on 
the instructional practices of their colleagues which could be considered to be part of 
their job definition as department head. Nevertheless, they had to have the expertise in 
order to share it and they did share their expertise outside of their departments. Teacher 
leaders were available to their colleagues as a resource in such areas as instructional 
practice, assistance in dealing with difficult students, helping to plan new programmes 
and even offering advice on personal matters. They assisted students in countless ways 
all of which were intended to promote student learning. They had influence on student 
opportunities for learning, student policies and activities, school policies. The teacher 
leaders made decisions about curriculum issues, selection of programmes, timetabling 
and their own professional development. These kinds of involvements ranged from the 
technical to managerial. As for the increased capacity of the teacher leaders and their 
colleagues, there was also evidence that they all were increasing their knowledge and 
skills. In these ways and no doubt in countless other ways, they contributed to the 
professionalization of teaching. 

In all of the schools it was evident that participation in decision making and 
influence was possible without fundamentally changing the formal authority structure of 
the school. Ideally, teachers should not have to become administrators in order to have 
an impact on policies. As Goodlad ( 1984 ) suggests, many teachers prefer to work in a 
school where an able principal is in charge and they have opportunities for influence. 
Smylie and Denny ( 1989 ) have suggested that there are many areas of school decision 
making in which teachers do not wish to be involved. The teacher leaders in this study 
did not wish to have authority beyond their positions as department heads. They wanted 
to have an influence on school policies that affect the quality of their students’ education 
as well as their professional lives but they could accomplish this with their existing 
sources of power. All the teacher leaders said that they had as much influence as they 
wanted, even in School C where they were unhappy with the decision making process. 

A remarkable effect noted by nominators was the respect they held for the teacher 
leaders. In the school setting, respect “refers to the honoring of the expertise of others” 
(Louis, Marks & Kruse, 1996, p. 763). The notion of respect is further supported in a 
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study by Louis, (1998) concerning the quality of work life of teachers, where when 
teachers w'ere given an opportunity to participate, they felt more respected. 

The teacher leaders had varying degrees of influence on the work of principals. 

All of the principals said that they considered the point of view of the teacher leaders 
( and other teachers as well ) when making a decision. 

Conditions that Support or Constrain Teacher Leadership 

Conditions w'hich support teacher leadership that have been reported m the 
literature include collaborative school cultures (Leithwocd, 1992; Stone, Horejs & 
Lomas, 1997; Yarger & Lee, 1994), mutual support among teachers (1994; Wasley, 1991; 
Leiberman et al, 1988), inclusive decision making structures (Leithwood, 1992) and 
principal support (Barth, 1988; Leiberman, 1988; Bredeson,1995; Yarger & Lee, 1994; 
Stone et al, 1997). 

While there were many similarities across the study schools in the impact of the 
influence of the teacher leaders in the three schools, there were significant variations in 
the conditions influencing teacher leadership. School cultures, structures for decision 
making processes, and principal leadership were the most notable. Some of the 
subcategories of school conditions as reported in the literature were weakly represented 
in the data ( for example, school strategies and policy and resources ). This could be 
either because these conditions were not a factor in the school or because the open ended 
questioning did not illicit the information. 

What is important about school culture for teacher leadership are opportunities 
for collaboration in which teachers share their expertise, call on each other for assistance 
in addressing problems of practice, offer each other support and have a willingness to 
work together towards common goals. While there was evidence of these conditions in 
all three schools, teachers at School A placed more emphasis on the ‘teaching’ aspect of 
their work and their interpersonal relations of support. There are some possible 
explanations for this. One might be that the younger staff were more focused on their 
own learning and desire to be good teachers. Perhaps the small size of the school 
supported cohesive staff relationships. Sizer (1992) suggests that small schools create 
situations that nurture more openness among staff members. 
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In all three schools, the teacher leaders tended to reach out beyond their 
departments which not only provided them with a profile in the school as a whole but 
also suggested that the teaching staff were accepting of leadership from teacher leaders 

other than within their own subject area. 

The school structures that included opportunities for teachers to be involved in 
decision making processes were evident in two of the schools in the study. In School B, 
the decision making structure was well established and well received. In this school 
there was decision making opportunity' not only for those nominated as teacher leaders 
but for other interested staff members. The decision making structures in School C were 
in the process of being reorganized and although presenting problems, were nevertheless 
in place. In the School A, although no formal decision making processes were in place, 
the teacher leaders believed they had plenty of opportunity for input 

The third condition of great importance for teacher leadership was the leadership 
of the principal. The constructs of transformational leadership were evident in such 
things as a focus on the mission of the school, and the individual support provided to the 
staff to participate in opportunities to have influence on the direction of the school. All 
three principals appeared to be comfortable in sharing power and influence and 
expressed confidence in the teacher leaders. Principals A and B were described by 
nominees and nominators as open to suggestions and supportive of staff. Principal A 
preferred suggestions and requests to be made informally, while for Principal B, issues 
usually started in an informal way and then went to the committee process. The teacher 
leaders at School C felt that they could go to the principal and speak with him informally 
about any of their concerns but their influence would mainly be through the committee 
structure. The principal, although well known to the staff, had recently been appointed 
as principal to the school following a very charismatic principal. Perhaps a sufficient 
amount of trust between him and the teacher leaders had not yet developed. In fact, one 
of the teacher leaders openly stated that she thought that the principal did not trust them. 
Constraints 

Because the teacher leaders in this study were in positions of responsibility, many 
of the conditions constraining teacher leadership, as identified in previous research, were 
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absent. For example, having the time to participate in leadership activities is a major 
constraint identified in the research (Wasley, 1991). The lack of contact time afforded 
these teachers through their collective agreement, permitted them to be available for 
some of their leadership activities during the teaching day. However, they were also hard 
working and as was so frequently commented by their nominators “not nine to three 
types” and “willing to go the extra mile”. They did, however mention time and structures 

as constraints for teachers wanting to plan together. 

Another frequently mentioned constraint in the literature (Little, 1988, 1990 a; 
Hart, 1995; Smylie, 1992) was the norm of egalitarianism in the teaching profession. In 
this study there was no evidence of “Who do they think they are?” and again that could 
be because they were mainly department heads and therefore leadership was expected of 
them. They did not seem to meet with resistance from their fellow teachers who 
accepted their assistance. 

Research (Zinn, 1997; Stone et al, 1997) also indicates that the lack of support of 
the principal of the school is a major constraint for the development of teacher 
leadership. There was evidence in this study that the principals did provide opportunities 
(albeit in different ways) for teacher leadership to flourish in these schools. 

Conclusion 

The findings concerning the perceived influence of teacher leaders in these three 
schools were linked to the context of the school and the conditions as revealed through 
the eyes of the teachers and principals. School A was small, there was a culture of 
collegiality and strongly shared purpose and the processes for decision making were 
informal. Nevertheless there were opportunities for teachers to assume leadership and to 
have an impact on colleagues particularly in assisting new teachers to become better at 
their work. The principal worked with the strengths of the teaching staff in order to meet 
the goals they had established. At School B, the principal had total trust in the teacher 
leaders and power was shared at the grass roots level with teacher leaders’ decision 
making mainly in the managerial level. The principal had been at the school a long time 
and had built a staff of professionals who were very capable and willing to be involved 
beyond the classroom. The ability of the teacher leaders in School C to articulate their 
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concerns to the principal and to colleagues and their commitment to providing 
programmes for students that would help to improve their future potential were major 
sources through which they exercised influence. 

Implications for Future Research 

Further studies on the topic of teacher leadership in schools are recommended 
with consideration given to the variables of school conditions such as the decision 
making structures, the collaborative school culture, the support and encouragement of 
colleagues and the leadership of the principal. There lies within this study also the 
genesis of a relationship between the constructs of transformational leadership and 

teachers who exhibit leadership in their schools. 

Given the limitations of this study, future studies based on this design may wish 
to limit the sample to teachers who exercise leadership in more typical secondary 
schools and who are not in positions of responsibility. The findings of this study arouse 
interest in other aspects of teacher leadership such as the differences in the relationship 
that teacher leaders have with their colleagues compared to that of the principal. 
Implications for Educational Practice 

In broad terms, there are implications from this study that have to do with school 
reform which points to the need to shift the focus from the leadership of the principal 
alone to a more inclusive form of leadership, to the empowerment of teachers and a 
recognition of the importance of promoting positive collegial relationships. The findings 
of this study point to the effect that teacher leaders have on many aspects of school life 
and therefore suggest the need for school leaders to take advantage of the power and 
expertise of teachers in the schools. The opportunities for sharing of knowledge and 
expertise to enhance the professionalization of teaching could and should ultimately lead 
to improved student learning. As well, there are implications that reach out to teacher 
education and the need to develop programmes that will provide teachers with the many 
skills required in order to be leaders in their profession. 
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Table 4 

Principal Leadership at Schools A , B and C ( Nominators’ and Teacher Leaders’ Views ) 
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